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A testimony of the Meeting of 
r /. ‘ ; ; ai . 
York, England, concerning Joux Forner- 


GILL 


Quarterly 


He was 


jusiy e 


born of religious parents, and reli 


g l 


sucated, yet he was made 
his early years, | 


sensible in 


jat neither tradition, outward 
regularity, nor any thing short of real inward 
purification of soul and spirit, would render 
the Sl rht of the L rd; he 
therefore gave up his heart to him, who thro’ 
the effectual operati of 
baptized and gradually purified his spirit, and 
prepared and fitted him an 
ment in God’s'Hand and an able 

the ( rospel of Peace and Salvation 
eerv 1 


him acceptable in 


n his Divine Grace. 


to De use 


ful Instra- 
Min ster of 
; to which 


ce he wus called, when but your and 


ng, 
' suffering the 
this world to take up his mind and time, but 


read iy gave up, not 


things of 
laboured diligently and faithfully therein from 
his young years,tothe conclusion of his days. 

And by the bl 
Holf Spirit, b 


mysteries of 


the 

grew in experience, both in the 
the Kingdom, as also 
of the workings of Satan in Opposition thereto; 


18 essed teachings of 
Heavenly 


s0 he was gu alitied, 


and often had to detect his 
snares, and to point out the way that leads 
salely to eternal rest; which he did with an 


holy zeal and fervour, becoming one who 
had a deep sense of the great value of souls, 
and the dangers they are environed with in 


' 


this state of Pr i 


bation, andof the awfu! Majes- 


ty of the Divine Being. 

He travelled much in this Nation in the ser- 
vices of the gospel, in Scotland likewise, and 
Wales: He visited Ireland several times, and 
thrice he crossed the Seas to America, in the! 
same services, tothe comfort and edification of 
the Church, leaving Seals of his Ministry in 
many places.—He had always a regard to the 
well approved practice of duly ucquainting 
his friends, and having their Unity and Appro-| 
bation; and was careful to perform the ser- 
vice required, with as much expedition as pos 
sible, choosing rather to suffer hardships, thao 
to lose time, or be turthensome to Friends, 
even inthe latter part of his life, when he was 
attended with great bodily afflictions. 

His testimony was awakening, sound and 
edifying, delivered in the demonstration of di- 
vine authority ; for he handled not the Word 
deceitfully, nor endeavoured to please itching 
ears ; but as he waited to be endued with Wis- 
doin and Power from on hizh, so he was en- 
abled to speak home to the condition of the| 
people: For he who cut Rahab, and wounded 
the Dragon, put a sharp sword into his hand! 
against Hypocrisy and Wickedness, and against| 


vet to the afilicted and those who were travel- 
ling towards Zion, he had often to administer 
both suitable advice and consolation. 

He was zealously concerned for good order 
and the discipline of the Church, and was re- 
markably quatified for the management of its 
affairs, being of quick apprehension, an exten- 
sive capacity and deep judgment; and could 
express himself aptly, copiously and strongly ; 
and as he diligently attended both Monthly, 
Quarterly, Yearly, and General-meetings, so 
he was of very peculiar service in them, ap- 
proving himself a wise and able counsellor, 
faithful and just to God and man. 

His conversation was exemplary; being hum- 
ble, steady and sincere, doing the work of an 
Evangelist, and making full proof of his Min- 
istry, in Patience, ‘l'emperance, Vigilance, and 
Fortitude, enduring aiftlictions, and using 
even the necessaries of life with moderation. 
He was kind and assisting to his friends, pleas- 


ant and helpful to his neighbours, skilful 
and industrious in managing his temporal 
affairs for the benefit of his family, over 


whom he hada true paternal care: being a 
loving husband, an affectionate father, as well 
as a faithful friend, and a living Minister, and 
acceptable to all sorts of people. 

He departed this life at Knavesborough in 
Yorkshire, the 13th of the Eleventh month, 
744, and was honourably buried in Friends 


Burying-ground at Scotten near the said Town,| 
years, | 


the 15th of the same month, aged 69 


having been a Minister near 50 years. 


The close and affectionate friendship that 
had subsisted between him and our worthy 
friend Joun Haywarp, during great parc of 
their lives, has engaged the latter to give the 
following Testimony to his Memory. 

“ As the Memory of good men should live, 
we find ourselves sometimes engaged to hand 
down to posterity our knowledge of them. 
And I have to say concerning our deceased 


friend, that in his public Ministry he was a| 
in my early|guilt alone brings remorse and fearful looking 


strength and comfort to my soul 
lays, as well as at many times since ; and | 
doubt not but that many others have the same 
Testimony in themselves to give concerning 
him. And my judgement is, that he was a 


living Minister, a man shunnirg applause, and| 


always endeavouring to keep down seif in all 


always be furnished with subjects of the mos 
elevated character that can possibly occupy the 
mind in hours of reflection, a source of enrich- 
ing thought and flow of ideas, surpassing allthat 
was ever gathered from stores of literature, or 
fields of science. 

The higher, and highest of these, we have 
often heard expatiated upon, and it is to be hop- 
ed most people in some degree realise the ben- 
efits to be derived from their improvement. I 
shall, therefore, dwell upon the lower, and 
such dispositions as are considered inimical to 
human happiness, but are not so, when rightly 
exercised and their use comprehended. For 
instance, the spirit of jealousy said to be ‘cruel 
as the grave,” is a gilt in itself when exercised 
over ourselves, but when suffered to rise to- 
wards our fellow beings detsroys every thing 
desirable and pleasant, and like the Sirocco of 
the Desert produces a withering blast where- 
ever it comes. We should 
ourselves with a godly jealousy. p 
proneness to step aside from the right by love 
of self, and the multiplied allurements that sur- 
round us, we need to watch and pray, lest we 
entertain this destroying angel and look with 
an evil eye upon the children of our common 


jealous over 
Knowing our 


be 


\Father. We may thus condemn those who 


confidingly trust in him, ** who laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and caused tbe day-spring 
to know his place,” and who have gained his 
approval, 

Joseph's brethren hated him because he was 
loved more, and stood higher in the estimation 
of his father than they, and if histery and com- 
mon observation be true, this is not an isolated 
instance, though their humiliation should have 
been a warning to all after generations, 

Then there is the sensation of fear, that har- 


ibinger of evil omen that haunts the lives of 


many ; this also was given for a wise purpose ; 
not to actas a tormentor, but to beget a rever- * 
ence for the Deity, a watchful care lest 
we offend, or wound the feelings of any. 

None who are innocent need be afraid, as 


and 


for'of judgment. Here we see the origin of 
tormenting fear, and the difference between it 


land a guarded care that has its rise in that 


which is pure. 
To speak of the gifts of our great benefactor 
specifically would be enlarging too much. We ! 


appearances; an imward seeker after divine/are encircled with his bounty as with a robe ; 
manifestation, a constant reprover of forward|suffice it to say, if we will enjoy, we must 


ispirits, but a true heiperof the faithful and 
sincere, however weak or fearful. A man of a! 


strong and clear judgment, both in spiritual 
and temporalaffairs, steady in his own conduct, 


as well as in the discipline of the Church ; zeal.-| 
ous in maintaining the Christian ‘Testimonies| 
profest by us, and industrious in his own out-| 


irightly apply, that the tre 


asures of the mind be 
of the right kind—then would the understand- 
ing be enlightened, and the eye opened to dis- 
cover enriching beauties in the material world. 
These are spread out in profusion and endless 
variety, affording deep instruction, and in view- 
ing them with admiration and reverence, we 


° a ! ” 
ward affairs, when not engaged in the service |can say, * My father made them all.’”’ s. nH. 


of the Gospel: And I doubt not in the least, 
but that he is gone to everlasting rest. 
Joun Haywarp.”’ 
—<>——— 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


OF THE GIFTS OF GOD. 
Whoever numbers these, and contemplates 


——————>—- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 


NOBLE REVENGE. 
“ To err is human, to forgive Divine.’ 


When prejudice, bigotry and passion are 


; 


called into action, no wise man will expect, by 
lan apology, by argument, or by explanation, 


& > } »| - 7 ; T > . 1 ‘> ° > if an y »} > 
such as held the Truth in Unrighteousness;' whence they came, their end and design, will'to stop their progress ; he might as well ex- 


at il 
pPVMateys 


~ 
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pect to command forked lightning, or stop the|land, all congregate prisons, and conducted 


reason to her throne. If thou hast taken a\ments. One portion of the building, usua 





wrong position in t hurricane of passion,|in the centre of the square, is apnropriated t 
andon it: If thou hast committed an error, |the officers and supervisors of the prison,another 


confess and correct it: but if upon a strict|for work-shops, a third for dormitories, a fourth 
scrutiny, thy conscience is sati sfied with the/|for kitchen, dining hall, chapel, and perhaps a 
part thou hast acted, or the duty thou hast per-| hospital 
formed, then tranquil and self-possessed, abide ‘The sites of the several prisons are general- 
the issue. If thine enemy revile thee, revile|ly well-selected, being in the vicinity of cities, 
not inreturn ; if he hath talents, honor them ;\in situations reputed as healthy, although an 
he merits thy respect, render it unto him ;\exception to this remark is found in the male 
favor his interest ; deal gently with his fail-|prison at Sing Sing, which lies on a flat plot 
ings ; shield his fame ; do even more than all/facing the Hudson river, having in the rear 
this : If he be sick or in prison, assist him andjhigh hills, thus exposing the buildings 
administer to his necessities; he be hungry, dampness at certain seasons, and being as we 
feed him; if naked, clothe him; and let his! were informed the fruitful source of rheumatisn 
loins be warmed with the web of thy compas- and consum 
sion; and ifthou hast but one loaf and one ‘The general plan of construction isthe same 


| tion. 


couch, let the halfof it be at his service, und |The cells in the congregate prisons are usual- 
as for the injury thou mayest have imagined |ly about seven feet long, seven feet | » and 
thyself to have suffered, nobly forgive it, and three and a half feet wide, having an aggre- 
pray Almighty God to pardon it, and blot it out gate capacity of one hundred and seventy-six 
of the annals of his remembrance, and cance! cubic feet. 

it also from thy own bosom. Herein is the no-| The windows opening out upon the yard 
ble revenge ofa grateful soul. (Go, Christian|are long, narrow apertures. barely sufficient to 
reader, and do likewise, and by so doing thou/admit light enough to read on a clear day. 
wilt heap coals of fire upon the head of thine The only means of ventilation is by an open- 
enemy, not to condemn him, but to melt his|ing about four inches square near the top of 
adamantine heart into tenderness, and thereby /the cell, and by a half-grated door. ‘These 
light up the hallowed torch of affection in his|cells are arranged in several stories, in a large 
soul. O mayest thou and I, and all the human/ hall or corridor, and in the winter are heated 


family, feel the force of the motto; “To err|by stoves on the first floor of the hall—a very 


stool of Divine mercy, may we meet our ene-|by lamps hung up in the hall, so that only 
mies, forgive their injuries, bury our vengeance |those prisoners who are fortunate enough to be 


and learn to forgive those who have tres-|near the lamps, can see to read during th 
passed against us, as we also hc pe to be par-jlong evenings of winter, thus cutting off the 
doned by the Omnipotent Sovereign of Hea-| great body of the convicts from a most desir- 
ven and Earth. ible means of improvement and occupation 


12mo. 1850 ADELPHIOs. luring some three or four leisure hours. ‘This 


sii evil, which might so easily be remedied, is 
! the Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Phi-/severely felt by the prisoners during the long 


evenings of winter, which they are obliged « 
spend in darkness and solitude. 


Recollections of a Tour of Observation te 
the State Prisons of Warylan 1, New } rk, 


Rhode Island, Massac uselts and Conn ti- ; : 
' > ) e generally large airy buildings, well adapted 
cut. By Isaac Parrisu, M. D. . . 


‘The workshops of the prisons visited, are 
to the purpose intended. At Charlestown, 

Auburn, Sing-Sing and Baltimore, they ap- 
peare d to be qui te as ae ylete as manufactories 


Having been appointed three years ago, one 
of a commission of medical men, to visit the 


prisons of the neighboring States;!0 Investi-| ge nerally, with the additional advantage over 


gate the physical and mental health of their) jay ge workshops, in crowded cities, of being 
ininates, to examine into their construction, situated in an open square, and removed from 
System O! the confined atmosphere of a metropolis. 
labor, and all other matters pertaining to the| [n some of the prisons we found good hos- 
special object of inquiry, | have believed that pital arrangements, the best being at Charles- 
it might not be uninteresting to the society to town and Baltimore ; while at Sing-Sing and 
be informed of some of the leading facts ob-| Auburn they were very defective. 
served in a visit to the most approved congre- TI , 1 
gate prisons of the Union. My object is mere- 


ly to state ind 


discipline, domestic arrangements, 


ie arrangements for cooking were general- 
ly good salts : 

y good. At Baltimore and Auburn, and at 
ividual impressions, now recalile d, the female prison at Si ing- Sing, the prisoners 
al th s late period from me mory alone, and not take their meals at tables in a large dining 


to draw upa detailed report, wh ch | trust may \hall;an arrang gement he superior to the old 
yet be presented by aa able chairman of the 


* plan, adopted at the other prisons, of carrying 
19 > S ee 

cominittee, to whom the task was entrusted. them in dite to their cells. 

Should his engagements permit him to present 

such a report, I feel assured that it will —T. ed is also very similar. The prisoners are 


shiv vy } ed se 
h ghly valuable to thos whose dut les and marched in companies to and fro m their cells 


studies lead them into thisdepartment of be- and workshops, with the lock-step and under 
nevoience th 


we the direction of their keepers, several times 
The institutions visited by the committee, wing the day. They are not allowed to con- 
were the State Prisons of Massachusetts, Rhode yerse with each other. exc ept while at work, 
Isiand, Connecticut, New York, and Mary- and then only on matters pertaining to the 
* This paper was read at the October meeting of the b isiness in hand ; and in some prisons, even 

‘“ Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of ‘21S amount of intercourse is not allowed. For 
Public Prisons,” and ordered to be published. serious or repeated infractions of discipline, 


The system of discipline in the prisons visit- 


rouring thunder, confine violent tornadoes, or very much upon the sume general plan. As 
> - - . 5 : 

lash the foaming tempestuous ocean into sub-'range of spacious buildings, enclosed by a 

inission. Vain and presumptuous attempt—let high wall, within a hollow square, and divided 

the storm pass by, and wait the calm return of|in several departments of these establish- 


is human: to forgive, divine ;” and at the foot-|ineflectual method. They are lighted at night} 
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hey are punished either with stripes, or by 


} 


tary confinement ina dark cell on bread 


and Water. 


In all prisons visited, except at Wethers 


field, it was, however, maniiest that great 


amelioration of the disc pline, as orig nally ad- 
nislere Auburn, has taken } ace. 
Rigid silence and isolation are not enforced. 
‘d to avert their 


The prisoners are not oblige 
eyes from strangers, to look down while 4 


work, and to stand upright pith their hands 
locked after their work is finished; nor are 
they severely punished for every infraction ot 
sis } ine. 

Atthe time of our visit, flogging was com 
paratively unfrequent; and, in the New York 
prisons, it has been abolished by statute. The 
prisoners have sufficient intercourse with each 


other to know what was going on; and, r 
surprise, the objects of our visit, and even our 


names and places of residence, were known 
io some of the prisoners, to whom we had 
not before spt ken. 

At Charlestown, the discipline appeared to 
me particularly mild and rational. We were 
nformed by Frederick Robinson, the intel- 
igent warden of that prison, that he entirely 
the prison, that they were to be constantly 
watched, and to labor under restraint. He 
therefore encouraged all new-comers to look 


disap] roved of making men feel, ou entering 


up like men, tospeak freely to their care-iakers, 
aud, when it was necessary to the work in hand, 
totheir fellow prisoners—to have confidence 
in the officers, and regard them, not as spies 
over them, but as their frien 

The same course was nareued at Auburn 
by David Foote, the experienced and humane 
officer thenin charge. ‘The free and compara- 
tively cheerful aspect of the prisoners in these 
institutions, was in striking contrast W ith the 
melancholy and downcast e xpressi ion of gt ose 
at Baltimore and Wethersfield, and especialiy 
at the latter prison. 

In Connecticut, the old plan of rigid non-in- 
tercourse is still pursued. ‘The prisoners are 
not allowed to raise their eves towards a stran- 
ger, flogging is in vogue, and the appearance 
of several full-grown men, standing like idiots, 
with their backs against the wall, in an upright 
p sition, with the head bent, the eyes fixed to- 
said the floor, and clasped in front, presented 
a spectacle truly p tiab'e. 

W e were informed that this position was 
invariably ordered after the completion of the 
allotted portion of labor, and was retained un- 
tilthe convicts left the workshops, for their 
cells. In the other prisons, rest in an easy 
position was allowed, after the completion of 
labor; and we often noticed prisoners reading 
books, upon their looms or stools, after their 
work was done. 

At Charlestown, some of the prisoners were 
even allowed to leave the workshop, and spew 
their spare time in cultivating little plots ot 
ground, portioned off as gardens. During the 
summer months, we were informed that as 
many asa hundred of these miniature gardens 
may be seen within the prison walls, each 
under the care of a prisoner, who is furnished 
with the means of raising flowers or vegetables 
for his own use. 

In all the prisons visited, books are allowed, 
embracing volumes on religious subjects, gen- 
eral literature, history, science, Xc., and form- 
ing, in several institutions, an excellent library. 
A certain amount of literary and religions in- 
struction is communicated in the intervals of 
the working day, and on the first day of the 
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week. At *Charlestown, some the more did not violate the self-respect of the convict ; 
intelligent prisoners were pursuing a regular a system which, while it maintained strict rules 
course of readingand study, and every facility of government, sought to convince the judge- 


was furnished by the officers to aid those so 
disposed. At this prison, for the first time, | 
believe, in prison history, a soc 
had n f and reg 
“ moral improvement and mutual aid.” They 
have a constitution and by-laws; the warden 


ment of the convict of their necessity, and thus 
to secure his co-operation in carrying them out, 
rather than to force him into compliance by 
threats and the infliction of torture. 

The melancholy results of the latter method 
in this prison, had evidently produced a pow- 


ety of convicts 
rularly, r 


bee yrmed, met lo 


is the president, the chaplain the vice presi- erful re-action in favor of a mild and rational 
dent, the clerk the secretary, and a majority course ; and, judging from the admirable order 
of the convicts, members. The meetings were | which appeared to prevail when we visited 
he'd once a week, the discussions had been the prison, the inspectors had been particularly 


interesting and instructive, and the conduct of fortunate in the selection of a warden well 


the prisoners in attendance was unexceptionable. | qualified for testing the benefits of the new or- 
The warden was much gratified with the re-|der of things. 
sult of this experiment, and regarded it as! ‘The overseers in some of the shops, both at 


quite a successful movement. 
To illustrate the means afforded for mental 


improvere niLatsome ol the congre g ile prisons, 


this and the other prisons, appeared to be men 
above the average in intelligence and humanity, | 
who felt a becoming sympathy forthe objects 
an interested ‘of their charge, and appeared to manage them 
While passing ar yund the work-|with a degree of forbearance and good feeling 
at Sing-Sing, jwhich secured their esteem and oonfidence. 
In a few favored shops, punishments for in- 


1 may mention incident which 
me greatly. 
we observed in the weav- 
mulatto lad, about 


fiiftleen years of age, s iting on the stand of his 


shops 
ing department a sprightly 


fractions of discipline were rarely known, and 


loom, with a book on geometry, slate and pen-the work appeared to go on as smoothly and 


~ 
} 


cil, studying out mathematical problems. He/industriously as in a well ordered manufac- 
was intent on his subject, and seemed highly jtory. 
delighted when noticed by strangers. We, Ofcourse, there were others where the of- 


were informed by the overseer of the shop 
tha the daily the boy, 
after the completion of 


ficers were rough and severe; and here a cor-} 


t this was occupation of responding change was observed in the facility 
his yf Weaving, 


bef the 


vioTe 


task < 


if maintaining the discipline, as evinced by} 
was always done some time more discontent, and frequent punishments for 


{ 


which 


close of the ordinary w rking hours. violating the rules. 

He represented him as_ posst ssed of the! Onthe whole, it was apparent that a gradual 
most extraordinary quickness inaccomplishing|amelioration in the severity of prison dis- 
the laber assigned him, with a degree of men-|cipline has been going on for some years past; 


tal activity and aptitude for learning equally!that instead of stripes, harsh language, a rigid 


surprising. He had acyuired an uncommon coldness and distance on the part of the offi- 
proficiency in mathematical stu lies unassisted, cers towards the prisoners, there is now more 
and was pushing his inquiries into this in-|interest felt in their welfare, aud a greater de- 
tricate branch of knowledge with vigor and|gree of kindness practised towards them, than 


success. Withal, the lad was remarkably do- 


cile and obedient, and appeared to be 


itany former period. Several of the officers 
with whom we conversed Spt ke of prisonets 
as a less criminal class than they are generaily 
regarded by the community ; constant inter- 
course with convicts had convinced them that 
they were not* sinners above a!l other men,”’ 
but that they often possessed traits of character 
calculated to soften the dark features which| 
had ledthem to a course of crime. The ex-} 
istence of this feeling of sympathy onthe part 
of prison keepers, leads to the adoption of 


a great 
favorite with his keeper. 
fect of which had 


Was an un- 


The great de character 
been the cause of his unhappy lot, 
controllable propensity to steal, which dis- 
played itself whenever he was at large, and 
had caused him to be prison several 
times. This appears to be one of tl 
of moral insanity, allied to 


power an ] activity, which are occasiona ly met 


sent to 
ose 


cases 


abnormal mental 


with in prison annals, an 1 which should excite, measures calculated to promote the best inter- 
the sympathy and interference of the friends ests of those committed to their care, and, 
of humanity. This boy was certainly a more wherever it prevails, must tend powerfully to 


fit subject for an insane asylum, or a judicious their amendment and reformation. 


care-taker out of doors, than t 


) e com-|, Another feature of moral discipline in sever- 

panion of crimin ils. al of the institutions visited, is the maintenance 
It was gratifying to observe that the war- of the interest of the prisoner in his family and 
dens and inferior officers of several of the friends, both’by frequent corresponderce® and 
prisons visited, appeare lto be imbued with the by visits. While at Sirng-Sing, we observed, 


ideathat uniform kindness, mingle | in the office of the warden, groups of persons 


firm administration of the rules, was far more seated in different parts of the room, holding 
effectual in controlling the convicts, than se- anxious converse together. Here were «the 
veriiy and harshness. ‘l'his was especially mother and sister, inquiring into the condition 


ls 


apparent at Charlestown and Auburn, and at 
the female prison at Sing-Sing; all of 
appeared to be quiet, orde rly, and well-con- 
ducted establishments. 

David Foote, keeper of the Auburn 
informed us that he had been for 


f the fallen son and brother, and, in words of 
tenderness and sorrow, 

his past errors, and encouraging him to 
amendment for the future; the wife, mingling 
her tears with those of the husband, whose 
crimes had separated them for a season, but 
for whom she still felt the warmth of affection. 
Such scenes are frequent, and cannot but ex- 
ercise a salutary influence upon the convict; 
indeed, we were informed by the officers that 
the good effect of such visits was often evident 
in the deportment and tone of feeling of the 
prisoners, for a long time. 


which admonishing him for 


prison, 
m ny years 
connected with this institution, first as an as- 
sistant keeper, and afterwards in his present 
position, and had thus had ample opportunity 
of watching the effect of the two systems of se- 
verity and mildness as carried outthere. He 
spoke in terms of entire confidence of the su- 
perior efficacy of a course of discipline which 
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Regular days for visiting are established, 
the good behavior of the prisoner giving him 
the privilege of seeing his friends, while the 
reverse debars him from it; thus presenting a 
powerful incentive to moral improvement and 
control. An active system of corres- 
pondence with relatives is also carried on, the 
chaplain acting as the medium of commu- 
nication where the prisoner is not competent, 
or inspecting the letters, if he is. This officer 
at Sing-Sing informed me that much of his 
time was occupied in the performance of th 
duty, in which he appeared to take great in- 
terest. He considered it an important link in 
the chain which binds the prisoner to his re- 
latives and friends, thus keeping up a mutual 
interest, and giving the prisoner, should his 
conduct deserve it,a passport to respectable 
society, after his discharge. The very limited 
opportunities furnished in vur prisons for this 
intercourse, either by visits or letters, has struck 
me as a great defect, which must be remedied 
before the full moral effects of the separate 
system can be realized. 

So much for the general features of governs 
ment, as observed in the several 
which passed under review. 


sel f- 


is 


instilutions 


lo be « t j 
— 
STEAM NAVIGATION 
The art of navigation is coeval with our dilu 
vial race 5 and it is not a little remarkal e, that 
nations and races, separate and remote from one 
mother, exhibit a marked similarity of nautical 
skill, according to their similar stat s of barba- 
rism, or civilization. The canoe that was disen- 
tombed from the sands of the River Clyde, in 
Britain, in 1848, and which was no doubt a 
relic of our forefathers’ barbarism, previous to 
the Roman inyasion, has its counterfellow in the 
log canoe of the New Zealander of the nin 
teenth century. The nautical skill of a peopl 
is not an untrue thermometer to indicate their 


The nautical skill of a man in his 
state, is exhibited in log 
canoe, or the cobble of willows cove red with bark 

As he advanes sa ste p 


furthe ly he spreads to the bres ze a rucyg d hide 


civilization. 
rudest the rough 


and cemented with gum. 
bound by thongs to an uncouth mast, and thus 
erects his first mainsail out of tl 


1e quarry of his 
bow or spear. 


When he has learned to S} in and 
weave, he unfurls a snowy sail of cotton or can- 
and thus, ste 


Vass 3 » by step, We can trace his 


advancement in civilization by his nautical skill, 
from the clumsy canoe of his savage state, 


vraceful yacht; the trim, swift clipper ; the no- 


to the 


ble three decker ; and, to crown all, the x 


nay 


tie and powerful steamship, a representative of 
his aly iced and modern civiliza ion 

When Athens was school of the world, 
the Athenians were famous, above ever er 
people, for their nautical skill and enterp 
When Tyre was mistress of the seas, her ‘I - 
Pheenician mariners carried to every country 
with which they traded, tokens of a superior 
knowledge of the arts and ences. Rome never 
equalled Carthage, until she stooped from tl] 
Forum, and the camp of Mars, to the carpen- 


ter’s bene h, an L th 
tion with this, it is a singular fact, that the first 


dock-yard ; and, in connee- 


attempts at steam navigation, of which we have 
any record, were made by Spain, during the 
short period in which she stood in the first ranks 
of civilized nations. This was during the reign 
of Charles V., in 1545. After this, when Eng- 
land began to be a great nautical nation, we find 
Savery, the Marquis of Worcester, and Dr. 
Allen, proposing steam as a useful power to pro- 
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pel vessels; and, in 1737, we find Jonathan two hours on the passage, it is often made in 
Hulls securing a patent for that purpose. eight—one-fourth of the time oceupied by the 
After this, the steamboat slumbered until the! first steamboat 
American Revolution placed the United States) The inland navigation of America is greater 
upon a sovereign basis, and had roused the genius than that of any other country. It is not possi- 
of her inventive people. Commencing existence) ble, at the present time, to tell the exact num- 
as a nation with a civilization equal to the pa- ber of steamboats navigating our waters ; but it 
rent country, we find that ae and Fitch| is supposed, by those competent to form a relia- 
succeeded in propelling vessels by steam as early|ble opinion, that there are no less than 2,000 of 
as 1786 ; indeed, within the last month, as we various sizes. The steamboat has revolutionized 
Previous to 1817, about tw nty 
ful relic of John Fitch’s invention has been dis- ‘barges, averaging one hundred tons burden eac sh. 
covered in a garret of the late residence of Col. comprised all the commercial fac ilities of trans 
Kilbourne, near the town of Columbus, Ohio.' portation between New Orleans and Cincinnati 
Col. Kilbourne wasa brother-in-law of the unfor-| The voyage between these two places was then a 
tunate American inventor, and the relic, which! six months’ one. On the upper Ohio there were 
has been in his possession for more than thirty then about one hundred and fifty keel boats, 


learn by the Cincinnati Commercial, a wonder-| commerce. 


years, is nothing less than a model of Fitch’ 's| each averaging thirty tons burden. At the pre- , 


original steamboat. ‘It is about two feet long,'sent moment, there are about six hundred steam 
and set upon wheels. The boiler is about one| boats running on the Mississippi, Ohio, and their 
foot long, and eight inches in diameter, with) tributary rivers, and the average tonnage is about 
a flue ruuning through it. The cylinder is ver-|one hundred and forty thousand tons. 
tical, and the frame-work that supports it, is not; On the upper lakes, no steamboat had divided 
unlike that used on some boats at the present|the waters of the Michigan previous to 1826, and 
day. It has a paddle-wheel on each side, and it was not until 1832 that the first steamboat 
everything appears to be complete about it, with | app ared at Chicago. At the present moment 
the exception of a condenser and forece-pump.” |nearly the whole trade of these lakes is carried 
But avoiding all discussion of the early inven-/on by about forty steamboats ; and on Lake Supe- 
tor’s claims, it is well known that there was not rior,where there were but two small sailing ves- 
a single steamboat in the world in 1806—only sels, six years ago, there are three large propel 
forty-four years ago. In that year the waters lers now, and the number will soon be increased. 
of no river, lake, sea, or ocean, were disturbed!Qn our Eastern, Western, Southern, and North- 
by the paddles of a single steamboat—in that\ern waters, may be seen the finest floating 
year, neither the adamantine palisades of the) palaces in the world: their speed is more than 
Hudson, nor the solitary forests of the Missis-| tw: nty miles per hour; and Scott Russell, that 
sippi, uttered a single response to the shrill puff/eminent foreign engineer, says “they stand, in 
of the steam-pipe, or the roaring surge which fol-|every respect—in science, in speed, in beauty, 
lows in a steamer’s wake. in magnitude, unparalleled by the river steamers 
In that yoar, Robert Fulton, after patiently) of Britain, or those of any other country.” 
and vainly ——— upon the French Direetory,| To be continued 
with his model under his arm, the practic ability 





and benefits of steam-navigation, turned away FRIEN Ds? LN 1 E 1 L IGE NCER. 


from foreign shores, where he had long been a) 
wanderer, and came back to his native land.| 
This was in December. In the spring of 1807 PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1851 

he had his steamboat construeted, fitted with an} ——— a . ies 
engine made by the great Watt, and named the 
Clermont, in honour of Chancellor Livingston, 
his patron and friend, that being the name of the 
Chancellor's residence. In the month of August,| we republish in our columns to day, contains 


The testimony given by his children, of 


that eminent minister, John Fothergill, which 


Fulton had the satisfaction of seeing this vessel) some pithy expressions worthy of all consider- 
move, by her machinery, from New York to 2 
the Jersey shore ; and, on that oceasion, Fulton) * | me 
and Livingston having invited many of their Primitive excellence, is manifest in any one 


ation. If the declension of our Society from 


friends to attend the trial, nothing could exceed’ particular more than another, we have some- 
their surprise and admiration at the success of 
the experiment. As the boat moved from the 
wharf, those who had looked upon the under- 
taking as “ Fulton’s folly,’ were struck with make to the world, of being led and guided 
astonishment ; and from those who came to wit- by the unerring Spirit of God, when we con- 
ness its failure, to laugh and jeer, were extorted 
cheers and acclamations, before the Clermont! 
had proceeded a hundred yards from her berth.\"" : 
From that moment, steam navigation has never ciety a reputation for purity and righteous- 


times thought it was in the ministry. 


When we remember the high profession we 


template the rich inheritance received from 


our fathers, who earned for our religious So- 


been suspended, and its advancement, in every ness, beyond that of other sects, and when we 
respect, since then, is one of the wonders of the 
present age. 

The Clermont made her first trip to Albany in 
thirty-two hours. This was certainly an improve semblies, ought we not to tremble under the 


examine the evidence on record of that living 


power which reigned Supreme in their as- 


ment on the old-fashioned s] op and scow sailing feeling of our responsibility and its very im- 


. ssage 2m being xtend . . . 
time ; the passage by them being often extent ed perfect discharge How greatly do we fail 
to eight or ten days. Fulton died in 1815.) e 


What would he say, if he was now to arise from ' the solemn obligation enjoined by the founé- 
the grave, and, instead of beholding only the er of the Society, to keep all our meetings in 
solitary Clermont wending its way slowly to the power of God! 


» see twelve huge steamboats running . ° ‘ ‘ 
any Sate Saeees bag ae If the great duty of presenting our bodies 
regularly every day between the two cities, every 


enn of @hich might lodge the Clermont on its living sacrifices, holy and acceptable in the 
forward deck ; and, instead of occupying thirtv- Divine sight, be lightly and carelessly fulfilled 
pying yi 3 garry y 


» midst of them.’’ 


so that it become a dead form, the very vital- 
ity of our profession is sapped. The founda- 
tion of our building is laid in the sand, and 
the swelling tide of popular fashion will soon 
wash away its uncertain basis. 

Much of the weakness we behold is un- 
doubtedly owing to the exaltation of creature- 
ly activity both in our meetings for worship, 
and discipline. But more especially do we 
attribute the loss of strength, to the preva- 
lence of a superficial and unauthorized min- 
istry. 

We know of no better mode in which to 
convey the important doctrines of Christian- 
ity on this subject,than by reference to the 
testimonies on record of primitive Friends. 
They furnish the most demonstrative evi- 
dence of the truth of what our Saviour told 
his disciples; that “where two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am | in the 
This is a fact, invariably 
verified when all flesh is silent before God— 


when the creature presents himself in the 


- presence of the Creator, as passive clay for 


the moulding of the heavenly potter's hand. 


In an assembly composed of such, none would 


dare to speak but as the “oracles of God.” 


And, ministering with the ability which God 
gives, they would build up themselves and 
their hearers in the most holy faith. 

But how different is the result, when hu- 
man wisdom and policy are at work to teach 
an assemblage of fellow beings met together 
for silent waiting upon the Father of Spirits. 
How gross is the imposition of those who, 
without authority, exercise the assumed right 
of expression, and thus disturb the devotions 
of others, who believe it an inestimable privi- 
lege as well as asolemn duty to present 
themselves statedly for divine worship. 

We are aware that in this class may be 
found sincere minds, whe doubtless believe 
that they labor in the line ef their duty. But 
the doctrine, long and earnestly maintained 
by Friends, that the body, under the anoint- 


ings of Truth, must judge of the minis- 


try, is both apostolic and rational. What 
greater absurdity can be advanced than that 
the Head of the Church commissions an in- 
strument, and withholds frem the living mem- 
bers around, all sense and sight of his qualifi- 
cations for service. Yet such is maintained 
m practice by that individual who persists in 
preaching against the advice and judgment of 
the body. He or she must either believe all 
others dead in spiritual feeling, or else take 
a ground of personal infallibility. 

We believe that the obligations now rest- 
ing upon the Society with respect to this 
great subject, are of paramount magnitude. 
The very foundation of our profession may 
fairly be called in question, when, either from 
the want of wholesome authority, or a lack of 
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spiritual discer ment, the dead is palmed| 
If they 


who claim to be anointed of the Most High, to 


upon the public for the living child. 


preach the everlasting gospel, cannot produce 
some credentials of their commission, it be- 
comes a religious Society, having for its cor- 
ner stone this great truth that God is the im- 
mediate Teacher of his people, not to pass by 
with indifference, and even favor with indul- 
gence, what strikes directly at their funda- 
mental tenet—for nothing is so opposed to 
the true, as the counterfeit—and under the 
garb of an angel of light, Satan is often the 
most successful antagonist of Trvth. 


Diep,— At Athens, 
of Pleurisy, after an illness of one week, Hannan, 
wife of William Bedell. | 


} 


New York, on the 7th instant, 


SL | 
AMSTERDAM 

Like a toad, the city sits squat upon the 
marshes ; and her people push out the waters, 
and pile up the earth against them, and sit 
quietly down tosmoke. Ships come from In- 
dia, and ride at anchor before their doors, com- 
ing in from sea through the pathways they 
have opened in the sand, and unlading their| 
goods on quays that quiver on the bogs. Am-! 
sterdam is not the most pleasant place in the 
world when a June sun is shining hot upon 
the dead water of its canals, and their green 
surface is only disturbed by the sluggish barges, 
or slops of the tidy housemaids. I went 
through the streets of the merchant princes of 
Amsterdam. A broad canal sweeps through 
the centre, full of every kind of craft, and the 
dairy women land their milk from their barges 
on the quay in front of the very proudest doors. 
The houses and half of the canals are shaded 
with deep-leaved lindens, and the carriages 
rattle under them, with the tall houses on one 
side and the waters on the other. Nowhere 
are girls’ faces prettier than in Holland ; com- 
plexions pearly white, with just enough red to 
give them a healthier bloom, and their hands 
are as fair, soft, and tapering, as their eyes are 
full of mirth, witchery, and fire.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 

—_- 

If thou artclean and warm, it is sufficient, 
for more doth but rob the poor, and please 
the wanton. 

Itis said of the true church, “The King’s 
daughter is all glorious within.’’ Let our 
care, therefore, be of our minds, more than our 
bodies, if we would be of her communion, 

Wituiam Penn. 
j —— 

The picture of unobtrusive worth which is 

presented in the following Memoir, is more ef- 


* 


fectual iu aiding the cause of virtue than all the 
homilies which can be written. 

Let those whose limited means, or retired 
positions, lead them to suppose they may sit 
down and mourn over their unfavourable situ- 
ations, learn from the history of these sisters 
how the faithful occupancy of their talents, and 
the active exemime of the benevolent affections, 
may confer happiness on those around them, 
and invest with usefulness and dignity the 
humblest sphere of life. 

MARY DOYLE, OF BALLITORE, IRELAND. 


She was the oldest of three daughters of 


Edward Doyle, of Ferns, whose generous dis- 


position, combined with circumstances beyond 
his control, reduced his property. His daugh- 
ters, being industrious, and possessing an inde- 


of their fellow-creatures, never speaking un- 
kindly of them, but assisting those whose errors 
had brought them into distress. Mary was 
considered too liberal in lending money and 











pendent spirit, resolved to earn a livelihood in|giving credit, but she could not hear a tale of 
Friends’ families in which they conducted/want without manifesting some proof of her 
themselves so as not only to be the assistants,|sympathy, and was several times paid pretty 






‘liam Leadbeater’s house at Ballitore. 


but friends of their employers. 

In 1796, Mary and her sister Anne, having 
saved a little sum, opened shop in part of Wil- 
The inti- 
macy and mutual good offices between these 
near neighbours knew no interruption until 
death separated them. The sorrows and diffi- 
culties, from which few are exempt, and which 
abounded in the early part of this connection, 
only served to cement their {friendship ; as ap- 
pears from the following lines by Mary Lead- 


union: — 
“ There lowly lies 
My humble home, devoid of outward grace ; 
Yet the soft nest of dear domestic love, 
And cordial friendship. Ye will witness this, 
Ye maidens lov'd, with whom we share our roof, 


ilarge sums, which she had entirely given up. 
* The good man showeth favour and lendeth.” 
|As to that charity, which is continually needed 
by the poor of Ireland, her beneficence was 
only limited by her resources. She used to 
say she happened to have a little soup, or a 
little gruel, &c., but the rule was—that her 
‘convenient little fireside was seldom seen with- 
out some preparation for the sick or hungry. 
Mary’s skill in medicine was another attraction 
ito the poor; nor washer advice unsought by 


| beater, which were a true picture of theirhappy|the more affluent. 


| Thus passed the useful lives of the twosisters 
jtill, in 1822, Anne died of a lingering illness. 
|Mary’s feeling mind never entirely recovered 
\from this separation, which was rendered the 
}more poignant, by the emigration of her only 
iremaining sister to America, some time before. 





















And share our hearts. Together we have joy’d, 
Together mourned ; and surely now we know, 


|The death of her dear friends, William and 
Joy may unite, but suffering knits the band 


|Mary Leadbeater, in 1826 and 1827 also served 
These prudent young women kept no servant|to wean her from the world. 
for many years; yet their apartments were re-| She suffered many years from a disease of the 
markable for neatness ; and they often enter-/heart, which seemed to increase her tender feel- 
tained their friends in the evening, when the ings for the sufferings of others. In the Ist 
business of the day wasover. ‘Their little stock | month, 1834, she took to her bed, entirely giv. 
increased, and they had been remarkably free|ing up all worldly cares, and all expectations 
from trouble or anxiety, till the Rebellion ofjof recovery. She frequently expressed her 
1798 proved to them, that no earthly happiness |quiet resigned state, acknowledging Divine 
or possessions are secure. ‘The military, who support, and feeling grateful for everyattention. 
were on free quarters several times, plundered Although deprived by death of all her near re 
them of their provisions. Inthe following win-|lations, except her far distant sister, yet she 
ter when unhappy outlaws made nightly incur-|was by no means lonely. She was beloved 
sions in the village, these unofferding young/by all her neighbours, and the children of 
women were frequently robbed to a consider-| William and Mary Leadbeater, to whom from 
able amount. One night, when the robbers their infancy she had been kind, were attached 
were drunk, they threatened to kill William /to her with almost filial affection. As she had 
Leadbeater, and missing their aim, one of them /smoothed the pillow of many a dying friend, 
struck Anne Doyle on the head with his pistol. |so she was provided with one who had long 
While her blocd was streaming, her sister} been to her as a dutiful and affectionate child, 
Mary lamented aloud.—-“ Hush, for God’s|and spared no pains to make her deathbed as 
sake,” said one of the robbers. “—Do not|easy as possible. 
mention that name,” said Mary; ‘He has} During her tedious confinement, when she 
nothing to do with such wickedness.” They|was seldom able to see any of her friends ex- 
appeared struck with the solemnity and dis-|cept her immediate attendan’'s. she said: “While 
tress with which she spoke ; their countenance|I am lying on this bed, | have satisfaction in 
fell, and their accents were those of compassion |reflecting upon the quiet way in which I and 
“ Surely,” said one of them, “ you do not think| my sister have endeavoured to procure an in- 
it was I who hurt her ?”’ dependence.” Upon whicha friend remarked 
When the horrors of rebellion and robbery |that they had helped many others also. +«Oh’ 
had subsided, Mary and Anne Doyle passed said she, ‘there was too much said about that.’ 
their lives with more than usual comfort. No|—Whatis the recollection of accumulated thou- 
doubt, their pious and grateful hearts could bet-|sands at such a time, compared with these hum- 
ter appreciate the sweets of peace and repose, ble, peaceful reflections! She died in 1834, in 
than if their days had never been disturbed. | her 73d year.—Annual Monitor. 
Their business succeeded sufficiently for| eninienis 
their humble desires ; not only raising them For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
above pecuniary difficulties, but enabling them | WELCOME HOME. 
to be hospitable and charitable. Their charity! Dedicated to S. R., on his return to this city after an 
was remarkable both in its extent and kina. | 
Modest weakly cottagers, in Jow circumstances, | 
such as are too likely to be overlooked or for-| 
gotten by the gay, the busy, or the prosper-| 
ous, were welcome to Mary and Anne’s neat 
fireside, where they often partook of a com-| 
fortable meal, soothed and made to feel at home | 
by the cordial and sympathizing conversation\ 
and manners of those two friends. Some of} 
their neighbours, whose tiresome and often- 
told complaints made others avoid them, found 
the industrious Mary and Anne never to busy | 
to listen to and to cheer them. 
They made great allowances for the failings 


absence of nearly two years. 
Shall I say thou art welcome ? 
Too cold is the word; 
And friendship’s bright flame 
Would fain seek another ; 
For its promptings the purest, 
My heart strings have stirrea, 
To meet thee, and greet thee, 
With the love of—a brother. 


Shall I say thou art welcome ? 
Thou knowest full well, 

That warm pressures, heart-thrilling, 
And eyes flashing bright, 
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\\ fr “4 r " ( } ’ ° ' 
WW I w-drops so he »eariy as the YJth, and sielghing was g “1 at 
Vo falsehood can tel Utica, New \ rk, at the same time. ‘The navi- 
That a welcome thus spok gation on the Mississippi, above St. Louis, was 
Vo doubting shou é ispended on the 11th. On the l4th, the Hud- 
, son river was closed at Rhinebeck, and on th 
Shall I say thou art 7 ’ 1 1 ? . 
une day the thermometer stood, at Montreal, at 
Oh why thus pr :’ - } » 7 5 
. ‘ ind at Quebec at 13 deg. below ze! On 
A pee; thy sar mM ‘ el > 41 
* ; iC SUL, SuoW Icll In Most of the north-castern 
) ‘ f ‘ as 
The casket of ' : 
Ag prevailed along our At coast, at- 
With a pure heart to claim i c : 
‘ ndcud W great sufleripg, and much is3 ol 
1 picture we ne { } | 
fe and property, from the 21st to the 25th. In 
\ i lage wou i . ! ; ; 
Kaustern and Northern States it was attended 
[hen welcome, aye , vi heavy fall of snow, inp ling or interrupt- 
Thou friend of my heart,— ng fur the tume, all intercourse by highways 
Endeared by strong ties l railroads. By our accounts, snow must have 
May’st thou ne'er again roam; fallen on the 22d and 25d, from the dk pth one 
Then welcome, right welcome » two feet through the whole extent of country 
. Bost -” s 
Ve er more mayest thou part ! 1 Hoston t bul Li embracing ¢ ght lcyrees 
From frien iships renewed, i And nort i t ill so far as 
Or the treasures of home i, the storm was of « jual seve! ty 
iusual high wind and degree of cold that 
Then welcome, thrice we i, 1 it, rendered this storm peculiarly di 
Be this the fond chorus, even land, caus ng tl loss of ve- 
Awaiting t iy footsteps At t South and along the Atlanti 
Where’er thou mayst go yenerally ided with rain 
May it e’en be re-ec l In Iniing ip t 1 n temperature of the 
In y mansion before us, ir that has how passed, we tind it to hav 
The p high heaven, ol, which is warmer | y about one de 
Line jua led below. ( than any other upon our reco! l; ul | oul 
.M. 8 » dey Ss Warluer than th average mean of 
Philadelphi 12h month 23 , 1850 many y rs. 
Phe mean temperature of the air for the whok 
_ : ail 
Vear being given, for any piace, we lave als 
. i li I ‘ 1 tur ‘ t ‘ | { s sur 
REVIEW OF TIE WEATHER can temperature Of the earth, at its st 
‘ + } ] 
a F , we, Tor the same ] > We have the I 
For 1 Month, (D 1850. oe 
t temperature of the earth at tl sal t 
The mild weather of the preceeding Autumn also, at a depth sufficient to be below solar iutiu- 
continued through th rreater part of the trst mK say  ieet The mean avera tem} i 
winter month, the mercury but once falling so ture, for instance, being at Philadelphia, for the 
was 18 in the eentral parts of the city: the) whole year, 52; at Greenwich, near Loudon, 40; 
W ! ] 7 
earth was slightly grey from snow once or twi it Cambridge, near Bost n, and for the State of 
onl till the 3lst. when a fall of two inches; New York, 47; at Montreal, 41: at the Sand- 
nly, 
fuirly whitened its surface : several of the hardier|wich Islands, (lat. 11, 22 N.,) 71; and at Siam, 
hrubs still retain their foliage, and sheltered| (about the same latitude,) 78 degrees; the earth, 
lawns have lost none of their verdure it 20 or SU feet from the surface, would be 
\ storm, commencing on the morning of the, found to indicate nearly the same temperature 
1, with a N. EK. wind, continued with some rain|every year, and at all seasons of the year; in 


1 long storm) these Thus, in 
Siberia, where the mean average t mperature of 


the 


pl wes re spectively. i parts ot 


year is, in the air, below 32, at the depth of 
Not- 
withstanding this, however, its surface is covered 
with hardy kinds of vegetation, and their 
dens are said to be quit 


a few feet, the earth is perpetually frozen. 
isant than usual 


i ar- 


in our streets has t¢ 


productive during th 


le than in Autumn short summer of that region 
nuperature of the 12th The extreme range ot the therm met r, during 
i= the|the year, was, for this place, between 12 and 4 


mean of that month, this year, was 37 1; aldegrees above zero, or 81 degrees 
legree of mildness found but four times on our} ‘The extreme annual range for Boston is be- 
Pi . rd f the last 60 years, viz; in}tween 10 below zero, and Y9, or 109 degrees: 
1820. "28. 47 and ‘48, when the mean rose to and for Franconia, (lat. 40 10.) situated in t 
13 dk Three times within the same period valley of theWhite Mountains, it is between 38 
he mean of the month has fallen to 26, and below zero, and 102, or 140 degrees. 
nee, in 1832, to 25 degrees; showing an ex-| For the purpose of determining (more defi 
le ra for along series of years, in the nitely than may be gathered from the ordinary 
i it f th nonth, for this pla f 18 necrological r ports of the Board of Health the 
aaa y. The lowest temperature of the influence of the seasons upon diseases of the 
past month was 1S, on the morning of the 24t) ings and other respiratory organs, attended with 
and the highest was 55, on the afternoon of the cough, the writer has made weekly abstracts from 
ion x arange of 37 degrees. these reports during the year, showing the num- 
Rai 1 snow fell on a part of 13 days, and ber of deaths from this class of diseases, as well 
the wh quantity of both, (in water) as is the whole number of deaths from all causes ; 
served at t Pe nnsylvania Hlospital, was 44 and as those diseases are greatly influenced, if 
inches for the month, and for the whok year th not chiefly deve loped, by atmospheric Vicissi 
unusual amount of 54} inches tudes, it will be proper, in a meteorological 
Though winter seems hardly yet to have ap- report, to give a quarterly summary from our 


nh 
] 
A 


Canal was clos le number of deaths for the thre 





winter months of the past year was 175 nd ti 
of these 408 died of « uuption, or oth | rt 
Biasenes b 
The whole number of deaths luring the spring P 
quarter was 1069; of which 5U1 were from dis- a 
eases of the 1 spiratory cans t! 
The number of deaths for the summer months t 
rose to 2026; and yet the number from lung p 
uffections f i to S74, f r the quarter Pp 
The wl number for autumn was 1848; of n 
which » were from diseases of the : pas- c 
suges making, for hie iT, the whol t r t! 
of de 8473; of which 1766, or more than t 
one-fifth, were from affections of the organs con- i! 
cerned in respiration c 
Of this number, (1766) 899 were re] las . 

phthisis, or consuinption proper; 392 from in 
flammation of larynx, or laryng 194 I t 
hitis mimation of the br | L low P 
m cl f 
ir It 7 = ei . a { 
had upon th i itu _ ; 
nished from 1 s sources t 8 \ 
but the a is the best we | ‘ . 
believed to be s ut te t ‘ 
proximate t lt stify ] t t 
rences from a « of observ I 

\ j / Aw 4; m 
Philad ] 27, 1851. t 
— C 
SENECA INDIANS, 
The Ex-Chiefs goaded by their loss of pow- 
er, sent a deputation to Albany, in order to 





induce the Government of New York to re- 

fuse connection with the Seneca nation under 

its new aspect. Their attempt was a miser- 

able failure. After a thorough investigation of 

the subject by a com:nittee of the Assembly, { 

the following resolutions were adopted by h ’ 

branches of the Legislature, to wit: { 
* Resolved, That the recognition by the Gov- 

ernment of the United States, of the new Con- 


stitutional Government, lately formed by the t 
Indians residing on the Cattaraugus and A - ( 
gany Reservations, establishes the new Govern- 1 
ment, as that which the State of New York : 
must receive and acknow!e dge, in its dea ings t 
with the said Indians, and that the officers of t 


t 
‘ 


this State, ought, and are hereby instructed to | 
respect such new Government accordingly. 


Resolved, That in future the annuity, which 
under the treaty with the Senecas 1s made pay- ' 
able to the Chiefs of that nation, hereafter be 
paid by the ‘Treasurer, or on the warrant of the | 
Comptrollerto the order ofsuch officer or agent | 
as shall under said new Constitution be appoint- 
ed to receive the same, and give proper cis- | 


‘ 
bile 


reof 
ter careful tn 


charges 


Thusa uiry and mature delib- 


} 


eration, the constituted anthorities Doth of the ’ 
General Government and the Government of 


y 


BLIC 


the State of New rk, have solemnly recog- 


cr 
» 


nized the Rep F THE SENECA NATION, us 


the true and legitimate source of power and 
authoritv fortheir government. Under that 
Constitution we have now been enjoying all 


the blessings of civil and religious liberty with ' 
for 
} 


; 


fion of person ind property, 
nearly two years. ‘The Ex-Chiefs, who by 
the late revolution were deprived of official 
authority, have constantly kept up an organiz- 
ed opposition to the new government, with a 
view to drive back the nation toits former in- 
efficient and irresponsible system. They can 
have no honorable motive for such opposition. 
They enjoy the same protection, the same civil 
rights, the same eligibility to office, in fine, all 
the rights and immunities of the rest of the na- 


perfect protec 


who 
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y a long course of core 
ruption, they cannotendure a change, (however 
benefic which de- 
prives them of power they so greatly abuse ; 


tion. But depraved by 


ial to the Commonwealth 


and therefore, by every unworthy arufice, and 
the grossest misrepresentation, they endeavor 
to deceive the public as well as our own peo- 


pre To tl Yh 


prompted by corrupt, as well as by ambitious 


sit 


n we believe they are 


motives. We know that some olf them now Te- 
ceive annuilies as the reward of their former 
treachery, in the fraudulent transfer of the na- 
tional domain to the Ogden Land Company: and 
itis generally believed that these annual pay- 
ments are made in anticipation Ol fulure ser- 
tices, as Well as in payment for past freasons 
Under the new Constitution the Seneca na- 
tion is successtully pursuing the great objects 
( good governments. Already enjoying a 
full and adequate protection of person, and 
property,—with L[nstitutions for the scientific 
and religious improvement of our peopie,— 
with th generous patronage ol the General 
and State Governments, we have nothing more 
to desire, but a fair and uninterrupted oppor- 
fwuty to carry oul our new system of Govern- 
ment, and nothing further to ask of the public 
uthorities Dut their continued protection against 
the arts and intrigues of those who desire our 
destruction. 
Signed 
Zecuarian L, Jimeson, President 
of the Seneca Nation of Indians. 
Wo. Jemerson, Secretary. 
To the President of the United States. 
The Commitee representing that portion of 
the Society of Friends, who for a number of 
years past have been endeav ring to promote 
the civilization of the Seneca Indians residing 


in the Western part of the State of New York, 
respect iliy represent to the President, that al- 
ter struggling with many a Iverse circumstan- 


ces Which greatly retarde 1 the improvement ol 






these Indians, occasioned partly, [rom the aver- 
sion, which (in common with all other people) 
hev generally felt to changing their long es- 
tablished habits ind institutions, but more es- 
pecially from the c Junteracting influences, per- 
severingly exerted, by certain agents of land 
speculal rs, who omitted no eflort to ke ep 
these pe ple ina condition of restless unsettled- 
ness and discord, with the view of finally el- 
fecting their removal from the Reservations 


yet in their pussession. 


the se 


Amidst all these ob- 
Indians continued by 
slow, but gradual advances to improve, until a 
great change has been effected | 
tion. 


stacies however, 


un their condi. 
[tis now some years since they have 
wholly abandoned any dependence upon the 
chase for the f and have 


procurement food, 
generally applied themselves to agriculture, 


ot 


by which they obain ample supplies of provi- 


sions, and many ol their larms appe ar to be 


as well cultivated and as productive, as the 
lands 


ther 
bicy 


generally in the surrounding distmcts; 
are also increasing in their domestic com- 


by improving their 


forts, accommodations 


about their dwellings, and more generally cul- 
tivating garden vegetables, planting orchards, 


rearing stock, building barns and other requi- 
Site outnouses. 

By their exertions, 
by the of New 
some of thei 


aided and encouraged 
York, and assisted by 
friends, they have an adequate 
number of schools, so located 
tions of their Reservations 
and accommodation for th 


State 


in different sec- 
to afford access 


as 
eir children. The 


State of New York has likewise provided by 
law, for the admission of 30 Indian children 
into its normal school, in order that they may 
be instructed in the higher branches of learn- 
ing, and qualified to become school teachers ; 
and there is a cheering hope, that by these and 
other acts of kindness, which that state has ex- 
tended to her Indian population, she will, with- 
in her territory, exhibit to the world, the grati- 
fying spectacle, of a flourishing aboriginal com- 
munity, rescued [rom the melancholy fate that 
has befallen so man of their kindred tribes. 
The Indians at Cattaraugus have it in con- 
templation to establish a public institution, to 
be styled “The Orphan’s Home,” in which the 
indigent children among them, are to be sup- 
ported and educated. ‘These circumstances at- 
test the improved intellectual and social con- 
dition ofthe Senecas ; but as a furtherevidence 
of their advanced state of civilization, they have 
a general convention of the nation, and as far 
as we are informed, without the aid or interfe- 
rence of any extraneous influence, radically 
changed their political system, by abrogating 
their ancient irresponsible and inefficient form 
of government by chiefs, and establishing in 
place a representative republic, with 
Executive, Judiciary and Legislative De- 
partments; founded upon the principles of our 
State Governments; in which all the public 
functionaries are rendered responsible to the 
people by frequently recurringelections. ‘T’his 
Government has been in operation about two 
years, and promises to answer all the purposes 


its 


of its institution. ‘The laws are regularly ex- 
ecuted, and we believe nothing is wanted to 
perfect its administration, but an undisturbed 
opportunity to acquire that skill in the manage- 
ment of its concerns, which experience alone 
can give. 

Lut the Senecas are yet surrounded by 
dangers from various sources. ‘l‘heirland has 
ble, and is eagerly desired by 


become valuable 
speculators, who have acquired a pre-emptive 


right to purchase it, while the great bulk of the} 


indians, are utterly opposed to its sale. 
society we Te} 


The 
resent are anxious for their pro- 
tection, and having large experience of the be-| 
nevolent action of the general government to- 
wards these injured people, we have believed 
it right briefly to represent their present cir- 
cumstances to the President of the United 
States, and tothe Department having charge 
of Indian concerns, asking a continuance of 
that kindness and protection which have here- 


tofore been so humanely extended to the Sen-| 


ecalndians. Signed on behalf of the Com- 


mittee, Geo. ‘I’. 'I'rRimbprie, Clerk. 
New York, 12th mo. 11th, 1850. 


{Extract from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian affairs. } 


“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


“(Office of Indiaa A ffuirs, Nov. 27, 1850.! 

“ The only considerable number of Indians 
who have retained any portion of their original 
possessions, and survived the perils of imine- 
liate contact with a white popuration fast thick- 
ening around them, are those remaining in 
the State of New York, comprising a mere 
remnant of the once numerous and powerful 
[riquois, or * Bix Nations.” After rapidly di- 
minishing for’a number of years, they seem 
at length to have reached the lowest point in 
their declining fortunes. Having been placed, 
by the humane legislation of the State, in a 
situation similar to that of our colonized tribes, 
they present the interesting spectacle of a once 
barbarous people in a state of rapid transition 
to civilization and prosperity. A striking in- 


$45 


dication of their progress is the important 
change they have made in their civil polity. 
Impressed with the disadvantages of their 
ancient and irresponsible oligarchical form of 
government, and its tendency to retard their 
advanceiment, a majority succeeded, in 1548, 
in eflecting an entire revolution. Having for- 
mally assembled in convention, they 
arepublican constitution, and their govern- 
ment and affairs are now well conducted, on 


principles similar to those on which ours are 
administered. 


adopted 


There are still, however, in- 
dividuals among them who, from their con- 
nexion with the old system, are opposed to the 
new order of things; but, as the object of 
these malcontents is to regain their lost power, 
rather thau to promote the public good, no en- 
couragement has been given to them, either 


by the State of New York or the general go- 


vernment.”’ 
— 

“A charge against the wicked is, ‘ that God 
is not in all their thoughts,’ and a mark of 
the righteous is that they delight to think upon 
his name, and to own him in all their ways. 
If we consult the lives of distinguished saints, 
we are struck with the evidence of this truth. 
[t is not in their activity and zeal so much as 
in their thoughtfulness, their eyeing of Provi- 
dence in every thing, that their distinction con- 
sists. Herein is a great defect of Christians of 
the present time. ‘There is too little of a patient, 
habitual, and nourishing meditation on divine 
things. ‘The age is stirringand inventive. The 
|mind is moving in perpetual eddies, feeding 
jon excitement, and ever feeble and famishing 
|without it. None are exempt from the general 
|movement, and the tastes and habitudes it en- 
genders. ‘That the power of religion to console, 
lenlighten, and appropriate the whole man, will 
not be found in this animal and mental whirl, 
is a result which shows itself in a readiness to 
catch at and | 


ose ourselves in the motions of 
strife; in a predominance of intellectuat over 
spiritual life, and in the wasting and dying that 
attends on our sorrows. Great discoveries in 
science and art are made by eyeing nature and 
catching her suggestions—great results of mind 
come into it through prolonged attention, or 
are the producis of a power which the food of 
the mind has concealed and strengthened with- 
in itself; still it is ours as the strength of the 
body is ours, though collected from the nourish- 
ment and exercise of years. So in regard to 
our spiritual nature, its improvements and the 
great results we may attain therein, this law of 
attention, of eyeing the excellence on which 
the evil feeds; this being with the object of 


jour love, and taking in its shining ull we hav 


become strong and joyful, we hardly know how, 
is the sole condition of ouradvancement. Let 
any one reffect on the case and he must fee! it 
to be so. We may trouble ourselves with ques- 
tions, and so do little and think little. 

is however no difficulty, and need be 


U 


There 
no per- 
plexity in regard to things we may and ought 
to know. We are no more dependant on God 
in matters spiritual, than we are in all the mo- 
tions and plans of life, and it 
couragement that we are n Our de- 
pendance is of such a nature, that, wh 
leaves us free, it encourages and 
what is good. 


our great en- 
» less so. 
ite it 
alis us to 
The strength of the believer i 
in his dependance, so that he is able to say 
“Out of his very weakness springs his conti- 
dence, like a creation out of nothing. The 


grace and strength of God in him is such a 
thing as he will misconceive, if he contem 


plates it as something separate from himse!! 
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It runs in his exercises, and in these exercises 
is his strength. The assimilating power of 
love, the elevating power of faith, the sanctify- 
ing power of the truth through the spirit, all 
point to, and confirm the suggestions I have 
made on the importance of holding these things 
ever to the eve of the mind. That we are so 
worldly ; that the persuasion and sweetness of 
divine realities so little affect us ; that afflictions 
surprise us and make us restive and impatient 
is owing to the wandering of our thoughts from 
these great supports, and to the despondency 
thus induced, A disinclination is mua act one d 
to think upon ent ae things; the effect to do 
so seems unproductive, because it is not long 
sustained, and thus are we tempted by ourown 
indolence to forego its advantages. We must 
suppose that there is great power in the faith 
of the Gospel; that it may be made to compen- 
all things; and 


ie 18 11s Operations 


sate the loss of when we con 
sider how feet in'm 
contrasted'with its evident capacity and design 


we must conclude the d 


st cases. 


efect is our fault, and 


comes of not applying our strength with due 


consistency to the object and succours of it. If 


we have a little faith, or a little love, they wil 


increase if they be not denied the objects on 
which they live.” 
PHILADELPHIA MARKI 
¥iovur.—The market for Flour is quite active 
an | ffor export there is more inquiry Standard 
brands sell at 4 624, with but few buyers Sales for 
city use liffiited at $469 a4 87! Fancy brands 


held at 5 25 a 6 25. 


Rye | 


quiry at &3 50 





Conn Mea Sells at 3 00, for Penna., and 3 12 
for Brat ly wine 

W eat There is still a nite emand for 
Wheat. Last sale of Pennsylvania red was at @! 02 
and white at S| 09a 11 

Rys l ast sale Pe na was 70¢ 

Conn—The offering of Corn is active,and new ye s 
commands at Gl a 614 afloat 

Oars Are st u demand at 43c for Southern ar 
M4 a 45 Pennsylvania 
aTTca Manne Ihe offerings of beef cattle 

the week were about ne tt wand head heeves 
are selling from 25 50 to & per /00 Ibs Hogs 
There were about 600 the market. and s { 
e to & per s Cows—About is 

rm prices, S16 to $38 She { Lambs I 

{ t 7 ! ai. the ‘ = to So 
cor g t 

‘ALE OF A DESIRABLI STOCK OF PLAIN 
s GOO Phe abaecr . g to ents ‘ 
w esale business, will se t kK stock at very 
ed ed pr ® r ame “ t@reatiy t r 

: antage to call, as the stock is « sf o : n 
staple g 5 \OHNS: & PAYNE 


N.E. ( er Foorth & Arch 


EVMOVAL.—Ewwon Aimuce Jr, w lintor 
l friends that be has removed, and is now engage 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th d 
above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see a 
those in want of Hats or Cay feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in : oniaal to price or qua 


ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 


on band or made to order. 

4 CARD the Undersigned wishes to inform his 
4 customers and friends. that he has removed his 
etore from No. 91 North Third Street,to 5 North Fourth 
west side, a few doors above Arch e., and grateful to his 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 


quests a continuance of the same 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep- 
ing a good Furnishing 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
Bosoms, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

L1st, 1851. 


and Vestings, which he 


assortment of Goods, such as 


Suspenders, Shirts, 
Collars, 
Re specti 


Philad 


ully; 


phia, 1lmo. 





| ~~ establishe: 
proc ure 


E. & L. 


Craplie sse, 


but 


the 


EYRE & LANDELL, 


8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philade lphia, 


GOOD SILKS for DRESSES 
of M De 


Plain style 


Laine 5 


Shawls, to suit plain taste, 


Neat 
Merit 


oe 


Ginghams and 
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Valicoes 


obourg and 


Good muslins by the piece, 


® Fine 
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ther business 
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All work warrante: 
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’S FRIENDS’ 
ublished and 


by 
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Clot 


Blankets and Bed 
Cloths, and 
h Table ¢ 
Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery 
times a fine stock ¢ ; 
Muslins, 


Quilts, 
Sovers, 


French Bk 


Wasur 


ready 


WM.1 
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MAN( FAC 


papering 
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SHAW 
Es ADAMS " 


4. North 5th 
FEATHERS: — 


st. 


a store where Friends now resort to 


Tar- 


Mattresses 


kir 


nd COMFORT 


aiways 


Mattresses 


GHT, 


Phil 
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LS 


al exper 


he best F 


Ph: 


rORY 
ne 


& KNIGHT 


done in 


lesale dealers 
PARRISH & UC 
4 and 6 N. Sth street, 


expe rienced 


ua. 


CARD.—CHAS., ( 
his 


>, EDWARDS respecttully in- 


- forms friends that he is receiving the finest 


brands of Flour that come to this market. which he is 
selling at reasonable prices, and partict arly solicits 
their custom Sam | les of all the finest brands can be 


seen at my office, 23 8. Eighth St. 
10th mo. 5—3m. 
WM. DvD. PARRISH & CO 
No 4 N. Fifth St., twe doors above, Market St. 


Philada 


Manufacturerre, Ir mporters and Deslers in Paper, Paper 
~_ gings, B. net Boards, Books and Stationary 
th me 
PIMORE Friexps can obtain Marriage Certl 


AL 
ficates an 


applying to 


1 Foulke’s Friends 


Almanac for } 1. 0Y 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Baltimore. 
NEW YORK Fatenps can obtain the 
GEORGE 


Fame ! 
BAKER, 
New York 


STERFIELD HOOL FOR 


Cohovs. 


BOARDING 8St 


Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
Phe winter term of this institution commenced the 
18th of J1lth mo 1850 and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Jerms—sixty dollars for the sessi or at that 
rate, fora part of t term, including, t n, board, 
washing, mending, stationary. fuel and lights, the use of 
| necessa 8 & except mathematn hooks and 
instruments Or half payable in advance the otherin 
the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGWAY. 
Stages running between Bordentown | ss 
s, pass the school daily 12 mo.7 m. | 
AT STORE.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale ans 
IN eta Hat and Cay Manutacturers, N l Nortl 
pposite Commerce, offer { sale Has 
‘ ac aps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
streasonavie terms. 
EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
ving tor more than twenty vears paid | articular atten- 
»> the manulacture « Piain Hats, feels confident 
t hes experience in this branch of business will enable 
m to give his customers entire stista 
ACOR HAMMER, J s essor to J H ame 
ed & Son, Tailors.) will be thankfu r the petr 
nage of w friends and the friends of the ste fire t 
N No Fitth Stree having r years | } part 
wlar ten n to Friends thing. feels assured he w 


* satisfaction. 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
0.! bes MERCHANTS, STOREKEEVERS, a 
a nse f various sizes now ins 
The a ve “CHESTS are Warrante ec i} te anyw othe 
nake for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEstT ¢ BOTH wit 
rut rv r et» the whers, 1 any inelance 
ALSO store o male 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS 
TRUCKS or ow g Boxes, Bales, Ac . in Stores 
DRUGGISTS PRESSES with Cy lers and Pans 
PACKING LEVERS for Drv Good Stores, & 
PORTABL SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 
t * warm or cold water 
REFRIGERATORS { keeping MEATS, BUT- 
TER. MILK. &€ in dit g room, hell, or cellar 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy r ba 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
er causes OLIVER EVANS, 
imo-tf. GIS. Second * door below Chesnat st. 
SRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Just 
I printed, a freeh lot Marriage Certificates. on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
ed tyg all marriages according to the ofder of Friends 
either before the meeting or at private houses. Price $2 
also a handsome Assortment of 
WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 
WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 


WAFERS 
D PARRISH 


4 North 5th Street. 


&Co 


P STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Convevancer, 8S. E. c 

e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 
He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Ee 

tate, the investment of money in and 


orne 


Ground Rent 


Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 


House Rent and other Interest Money. 
8 mo.1 7— 6 m os. 


